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G, During this time ot National Crisis, when Government | 
Experts are seeking and finding the very best procurable, 
it is more than ever obvious that 


QUALITY TELLS. 


G, The British and the Imperial Russian Governments have 
selected the NAPIER, and the great Acton Works—which 
have the advantage of BEING ON THE SPOT —are work- 

ing at full pressure to cope with National orders. 
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A’ Englishman having considerable knowledge of the Continent, 


and particularly of the French and German languages, would be | 


glad to translate from either of these, or to offer his services as inter- 
preter either abroad or in England. Terms arranged at interview.—- 
F. J. W. M., Acapemy Office, 2, Breams Buildings, E.C. 





OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING for LADIES. 

Rapid, systematic coaching. Six months’ course from any date. 

Excellent introductions given. Telephone or write, the TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton Street, W. 





YPEWRITING promptly and accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 


words. Specimens and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The | 


Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


ARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 | 
vols., half calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s.; Hamilton’s Parodies, 6 | 
vols., £2 10s. ; Lea’s Sacerdotal Celibacy, 2 vols., 6s. 6d.; Hughes’ | 


Dictionary of Islam, 25s. ; Aldington’s trans. Golden Ass of Apullius, 
6s. 6d. Thackeray’s Centenary Biographical Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s. ; 
Symonds Problem in Modern and Greek Ethics, 2 vols., £3 10s. ; 


Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison Painters of Japan, 


2 vols., £2 10s.; Leland’s Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune Telling, 1891, 


3os. ; Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, 1912, | 


42s.; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. ; 
Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 142 vols., cloth, £16 16s.; Porter’s 


Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £3 3s. ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 | 
vols., illustrated, £17 17s.; Gould’s History Freemasonry, 3 thick | 


vols., morocco binding, £2 2s., cost £6 6s.; Dewhurst Im- 
pressionist Painting, 15s.; Habershon Records of Old London, 


Vanished and Vanishing, coloured plates, folio, £2 2s.; Yeats’ Col- 


lected Works, 8 vols., £3 3s.; Walpole’s Letters, large paper, 16 
vols., £57 10s.; Oscar Wilde, by L. E. Ingleby, 12s. 6d., for 4s. 6d. ; 


Ditchfield Vanishing England, 15s., for 6s. 6d.; Landor’s Lhasa, 2 | 


vols., new, 42s., for 14s.; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cam- 


bridge University Press, £3 13s. 6d., for 32s. Will take any good | 


books in exchange for above-—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John, Bright Street, Birmingham. 





BOOKS (Old or New). 
If you want to Sell, Buy or Exchunge, write to :— 


Thomas Thorp, 93 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


WHY PAY RENT? 


The CITY LIFE SCHEME enables Policyholders 
to reap the benefit of their investment auring their own 





lifetime, and in the event of premature death to leave | 


their legal representatives in possession of a house of 


their own free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. | 


Particulars post free. 


Good Prospects for Active Agents. 





THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


M. GREGORY, General Manager. | 





| 
‘| NOW READY, 2/- net. Cloth, 2/6 net. 


| ‘‘ A warning to England. ... ought to be circulated in 
| thousands throughout the country.”,— YORKSHIRE Post. 


‘| THE BOOK THAT CAUSED THE WAR. 


BRITAIN AS 
GERMANY’S VASSAL 


GENERAL FRIEDRICH VON BERNHARDI 





Together with Kriegsbrauch— The Customs of War. 
Published by the German General Staff, Berlin, 1902 
and 
Extracts from Regulations adopted by the Hague Con- 
ference 1907 and subscribed to by Germany 





Translated by J. ELLIS BARKER, Author of 
‘¢ Modern Germany.” 


LONDON: 
WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., ROLLS HOUSE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS. E.C. 
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Notes of the Week 


The Progress of the War 
ITH the advent of winter conditions, pro- 
gress at the front will tend to become 
still slower. The French and British both 
steadily gain ground, and the capture of strategically 
unimportant Dixmude by the Germans, though it may 
be cheering news for Berlin, hardly serves to qualify 
the Allies’ generally satisfactory record. We get 
thrilling semi-official accounts of the desperate courage 
and magnificent discipline with which Prussian Guards 
and raw levies alike hurl themselves on positions held 
by the British. The higher the admiration the superb 
but futile devotion commands, the greater the credit 
due to the British who withstand the shock! Berlin 
talks of satisfactory progress on the West and victories 
on the East and South. As Russia is well within the 
borders of East Prussia and is either investing or about 
to invest Cracow, German victories are clearly of the 
inverted order. | Whilst General Joffre continues his 
policy of nibbling at the enemy, Russia is delivering 
smashing blows. There is no news of movements at 
sea, but from the Glasgow comes a report which ends 
all hope as to either the Monmouth or the Good Hope 
having escaped in the battle off the Chilean coast. The 
odds against Admiral Cradock were of the kind British 
sailors love, but they proved too heavy. 


The War Budget 

Mr. Lloyd George has presented his bill of costs: 
during the first twelve months of the war he estimates 
that we shall have to spend at least £450,000,000. 
Looking to the magnitude of the struggle and the in- 
terests involved, the bill does not strike us as excessive. 
The taxpayer has, however, now to understand that 
the pinch is coming; the working classes will feel it in 
the price of their tea and their beer; the income-tax 
payers in a doubled impost. The charge will, of 


course, be cheerfully met by the nation, and the War 
loan will doubtless be subscribed many times over. As 
the Chancellor put it, we are fighting for every posses- 
sion we have: ‘‘ Victory means value; defeat means 
depreciation,’’ and resources available at this moment 
are worth a vast deal more than they would be twelve 
There is also the moral effect which the | 


months hence. 








raising of this huge sum will have alike with our friends 
and the enemy. We shall now be able to prove the 
efficacy of “the silver bullet.’’ 


The Press Bureau 


It is not surprising that complaints as to the 
Press Bureau increase in number and _ intensity. 
The Bureau seems to have been organised on 
very happy—or unhappy—go-lucky lines, and_ its 
discretion does not help us to understand either 
the situation or the valour of our troops. What 
that valour has been we may judge from the announce- 
ment that nine Victoria Crosses have been awarded. 
The Press Bureau, as we gather from the rather lame 
defence gut in by Sir Stanley Buckmaster, is being run 
as a sort of earthwork thrown up by the Government 
to protect themselves against the publication of any- 
thing which might adversely affect public opinion. Why 
was a competent pressman not appointed as director 
at the very start? Mr. Tim Healy quite justly says 
he would as soon put a plumber in charge of illumi- | 
nated manuscripts as a Chancery lawyer at the head 
of the Press Bureau. Why do we have to look to 
brigade orders which first find publicity in Plymouth 
to learn of the splendid work done by the 1st Loyal 
North Lancashires? We were permitted to know all 
about the gallant deeds of the London Scottish; why 
not others? Secrecy is not the best way to serve the 
ends of the recruiting officer. 


The Official v. the Popular View 


Two subjects on which the public, as opposed to the 
ofhcial mind, is far from satisfied are, first, the mone- 
tary reward given to our soldiers and their dependents ; 
and, second, the steps taken to deal with espionage. 
Serious disappointment exists in the ranks on the money 
question. The dissatisfaction of those who jom, 
of course, prevents others from joining. Particularly 
unfortunate is it where the men are married. Unless a 
man has reason for wishing to get away from his home, 
he certainly will not respond to the country’s call if 
the country will not look after wife and bairns pro- 
perly. We must break down the official view here: it 
is as mischievous as the official view in regard to spies. 
Mr. McKenna was very angry at the criticisms of Mr. 
Joynson-Hicks, but as he does not appear to know 
whether the Home Office or the War Office is responsible 
for dealing with alien enemies in England in the first 
instance, the matter is obviously pretty serious. Mr. 
Joynson-Hicks was not the person to take it up; he has 
appealed for special consideration for German friends 
ot his, and Mr. McKenna scored easily. But Mr. Joyn- 
son-Hicks’s indiscretions do not impart confidence in 
Mr. McKenna. 


‘* Bobs” 

Lord Roberts was unquestionably happy in his end. 
To have died peacefully “in the midst of the troops 
he loved so well and within the sound of the guns,’’ 
as Sir John French puts it with simple eloquence, was 
precisely what we may be sure he would have wished. 
The visit of this great soldier to the front in the 
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greatest war the world has known, and his death with | 


the cheers of the Indian and British troops still in his 
ears, was almost dramatic in its fitness. The Empire 
mourns him, and it will never forget that, had his 
words these two or three years past been listened to, 


we should have been fighting to-day in very different | 


circumstances. Nothing was nobler in Lord Roberts’ 
career than his bearing since the war, which he foresaw, 
burst upon us. Never a word of reproach, never a 
suggestion, ‘‘I told you so,’’ only a consuming desire 
io be of whatever service he could. His charm of dis- 
position was equalled only by his superb courage and 
his soldierly accomplishment. He was always grateful! 
to those who understood his singleness of purpose, and 
when an open letter to him was addressed’ recently 
through THE ACADEMY he acknowledged it with his 


ewn hand in a brief note which “ Carneades, Junior,’’ | 


treasures. We reproduce it, not only as an interesting 


index to his charming nature, but as an extraordinary 


example of caligraphy in a man of 82 years of age. 


ENGLEMERE, 
ASCOT, 


/3.10-M 
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Have I Misled the Public? 


By J. ELLIS BARKER. 


HAVE received a card from a clergyman in one of 

the London suburbs, and a letter from a bookseller 

in the North of England, complaining that I had 

‘‘misled’’ the public in entitling my translation of Bern- 
hardi’s latest ‘‘Britain as Germany’s Vassal.”’ 

People who wish to mislead the public usually em- 
ploy good care not to be discovered. [| imagine that 
most intending purchasers of the book will look at its 
preface before buying it. Now I stated in the preface: 
‘‘The original title of the book was ‘Our Future—a 
Word of Warning to the German Nation.’ The title 
I have selected seems to summarise more correctly its 
chief contents as it affects this country.”’ 

It is quite true that, as my clerical correspondent 
points out, Bernhardi does not say in so many words 
that he wishes this country to become Germany’s vassal. 
He would be very foolish had he thrown his cards on 
the table. However, in his Seventh Chapter he dis- 
cusses whether an arrangement with England is pos- 
sible, and he comes to the conclusion that an Anglo- 
German war can be avoided only if England and 
Germany become allies. He further points out that 
Germany has so much reason to distrust England’s 
intentions towards her, that the first condition of an 
Anglo-German alliance would be that England should 
give substantial guarantees of good faith. He proposes 
therefore that England should abandon her claim to 
naval supremacy. If she did so, her colonies and pos- 
sessions would obviously be at Germany’s mercy. He 
further demands that England should abandon France 
and Russia, allow Germany to destroy the French and 
Russian armies, and greatly to increase her territories 
at the expense of her neighbours. England would have 
to agree to Germany absolutely dominating the Con- 
tinent of Europe, acquiring France’s colonies in North 
Africa, and drawing Turkey and Asia Minor within her 
sphere of interests. Last, but not least, Bernhardi de- 
mands that Great Britain should distribute her fleet 
all over the world, because its concentration in English 
waters threatens Germany. 

If Great Britain could have accepted Bernhardi’s 
proposal, she would have given to Germany the mastery 
of Europe and of the world. At any moment 
Germany would have been able to attack the weak 
English squadrons which this country would have been 
allowed to maintain in the North Sea, and to land a 
force of overwhelming strength on British soil. Bern- 
hardi and many other German writers of his way of 
thinking have told us that large settlement colonies 
situated in a temperate zone are vitally necessary to 
Germany. If Great Britain had consented simulta- 
neously to disarm and to make Germany all-powerful 
on land and sea, her Dominions and Colonies would 
undoubtedly before long have changed hands. She 
would for all practical purposes have become Ger- 
many’s vassal, for she would have been forced by het 
own folly to act with alacrity on Germany’s orders. 
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The Yorkshire Triplice: 
YORK—LEEDS—SHEFFIELD 


ORKSHIRE has been less fortunate in literature 
than Wessex or the Lake District or the country 

over the B&rder. She has had neither a Hardy nor 
a Wordsworth nor a Scott to make her familiar to the 
mere Southerner who reads books. Yet there should 
be much in her moors and wolds, her historic past and 
her modern hives of industry to inspire poet and writer 
of romance. She has contributed her full quota to 
our national glory, and her very atmosphere reeks of 
individuality. | Yorkshire is Yorkshire as surely as 
Wessex is Wessex. In the Ridings one could never 
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imagine oneself in Lancashire or Lincolnshire or even | 


Durham. Only the man who can explain the psycho- 
logy of a boundary line, can hope to appreciate the 


subtle distinctions of county and county man. _ In } 


Yorkshire one recognises instinctively whether one is 
talking to native or settler. How is it that the York- 
shireman is as sharply defined an entity as, say, an 
Irishman or a Scotsman? It is a nice problem for a 
supper party. 

About the average Yorkshireman there is peculiarly 
little imagination. He just gets “right there’’ all the 
time. For him either a thing is or it is not. He isa 
man of affairs, of business; he wants facts, not 
theories. Temperamentally he is a cross between the 
J.ancastrian and the Lincolnshire man. A hard nut to 
crack is he who comes from Sheffield. We know it 
down South; we realise it to the full when we happen 
to be up North. But. Yorkshire is not without its 
leaven. No three cities in the kingdom probably pre- 
sent more points of contrast, atmospheric and social, 
than York and Leeds and Sheffield, though certainly 
no three are more surely racy of the soil. York neces- 
sarily has about it an old-time air which we do not 
find in the others. Here alone is the touch of romance. 
On every hand antiquity is jostled by modernity, and 
Territorials and Boy Scouts march where Roman war- 
riors once trod. Leeds seems to reflect some of the genial 
qualities of the goods it turns out for our physical com- 
fort. Shefheld would appear to have allowed the iron and 
steel for which it is famous to enter into its very soul. 
Intellectually—judging, that is, from leanings towards 
literature and art—York stands first, Leeds second, 
Sheffield third. | Round about York, many retired 
officers and others accustomed to take a live interest in 
the affairs of the larger world outside business have 
made a home. Leeds has a measure of taste for books 
and pictures in normai times, and book and picture 
lovers gravitate to Commercial Street and Bond Street 








—a juxtaposition in names not without its significance | 


to Londoners at least. When we come to Sheffield 


we are at the very nadin of culture, as culture is re- 


garded—shall we say ?>—in Mayfair. 


For its size and importance, Sheffield probably buys | 


fewer books worthy of the name than any city in the 
kingdom. When it is not thinking in terms of steel 
and iron, when it can tear itself away from blades and 
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guns, its mental appetite is apt to be satisfied by a 
report of “the Winner ”’ or the eccentricities of the 
popular comic. Of course, even in the Capital of 
Cutlery, there are exceptions, but they are fewer com- 
paratively to wealth and population than elsewhere. 
Possibly it is not quite fair to pronounce judgment on 
Sheffield in this regard in war-time, because at the 
moment Sheffield is simply consumed- with the business 
of endeavouring to meet the demand for razors and 
more lethal weapons for the Army. Sheffield seems 
to be a veritable microcosm of the essential Yorkshire 
character. If there are no keener edges to cutlery any- 
where in the British Isles than those which come from 
Sheffield, there are certainly no keener edges in the 
relations of men. You would have to be up before the 
dawn to get the best of a bargain with the man from 
Shefheld; you might get up a little after the dawn to 
hold your own with the Leeds man; but you may lie 
in bed till near breakfast-time with some degree of 
safety in York, confident that York had been up rather 
later than either Leeds or Sheffield, maybe turning over 
the pages of a book of more account, at any rate, than 
the transient daily newspaper report. On the point 
of hospitality there is little to choose between York, 
Leeds, and Sheffield. Your Yorkshireman may be 
dour; he may be pawky as the pawkiest of Scotsmen; 
his heart is in the right place, and once you find your 
way to it, it is yours to command. 








On Gardens 


VER since Eastern tradition planted Adam in a 
garden at the beginning of things, the parterres 
and pleasaunces we have come to associate with the 
word have exercised a wonderful fascination over men 
of every colour and race. How great that has been 
is reflected in the literature of East and West, and 
nothing brings us more vividly into touch with these 
peoples, long passed away, than our sense of comrade- 
ship in the universal love of the garden. In this 
matter-of-fact day we are still conscious of the frag- 
rance distilling from the ancient garden of spices, of 
the passion and inspiration the Hindu poet drew from 
the white and blood-red roses: we linger in spirit in the 
sunny walks and flower-decked spaces where Boccaccio’s 
maidens told their loves, in my lady’s bower of which 
the troubadours delighted to sing, and we recreate the 
long procession of fair dames and gallant knights 
whose footfalls pressed the velvet lawns of England. 
Even yet we sense the perfume and mystery of Baby- 
lon’s hanging gardens, lying still and fragrant under 
the brilliant Eastern moon. 

The psychology of flowers is one of the oldest 
sciences in the world. His name, who first discovered 
the soul of the rose and the lily, has perished, but his 
lore has never died. It is true that we have done our 
best to cultivate it out of existence, much as we have 
buried imagination beneath a weight of book learning. 
The Chanson of the Rose has become the lengthy list 
of hybrids and perpetuals in the nurseryman’s cata- 
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ee 


logue, but the magic of yesteryear still exists in the 
velvet blossom when it adorns beauty or becomes a 
love-token. 
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| of what people lose when they depute the building of 


Always it was realised that flowers express more per- | 


fectly than words some gracious thought or elusive 
sentiment. 
as the “Fleur de lys’’ of the spirit of France, contain- 
ing as it does something gorgeous and esthetic beyond 


What motto could have been as descriptive . 


its chivalry and courage? And the lilies of Florence— ! 
scarlet anemones as we know them—growing lush in |! 
the meadow grass, prodigal as the genius of their im- , 


mortal city, no words could paint so apt a picture of its 


spirit, that soul which out of common clay brought forth | 
painter, poet, statesman, peerless in achievement. The | 
rose was chosen as the emblem of England because it | 


was empress in its own domain; not as we know it, 
complicated, exotic, a creature of half-tones, fragility, 


faint scents, and drooping contours, but the damask — 


rose of old England, proud, imperious, single, and 
stately in bearing, a coronal of crimson around a heart 
of purest gold, the blood of the nation guarding the 
throne. The rose is still our national symbol, and its 
significance is as clear as in the day of its inception. 


The fascination of flowers has at all times extended | 


to the love of their cultivation. Since Adam became 
gardener, the call has been in the blood, and to-day 
Eve has joined him in the labour as well as the luxury 
of the flower-border. 

A garden should be the complete expression of its 
maker’s personality, and with happier conditions and 
more intimate contact is rapidly becoming so. The 
pages in history which were the creative epochs of a 


nation were the days when the garden became of dis- | 


tinctive form and character, a national appanage in- | 
stead of a luxury borrowed from a foreign land. The | 
days of Shakespeare and the Armada were synonymous | 
with the zenith of the formal garden, as were the raised | 


bowling greens, parterres, and herb gardens with the | 
period when the great Gothic cathedrals rose stately | 


in the cities of the land. 
copied the genius of its neighbour in architecture, 
letters, or painting, it borrowed the pattern of its 


Similarly when a nation | 


pleasure grounds and superimposed the unsuitable | 


Italian garden on the classic palace that accorded so 
ili with English landscape and climate. 


Of recent years gardens have reflected the com- | 


mercial instinct of their country, even while they have 


shown an encouraging return to simplicity and genuine | 


taste. 
developed into a profession. 


Gardening is no longer a labour of love; it has , 
Here and in America | 


men and women by thousands hold the position of | 
brains and taste to those with money, and design for | 


them the gardens they purpose to enjoy. A millionaire 
is accredited with the saying that the greatest evil of 
money is its raising up of a wall which prevents its 


possessor from coming into intimate contact with any- , 


thing or anyone. In simpler words, he wished to say 
that the man of wealth is deprived of the luxury of 
working with his hands, and only sees human nature 
through the medium of gold. He realised something 


their houses and the planting of their gardens to paid 
workers. We consider as the supreme act of a Deity 
the creative power which brought order and beauty out 
of the void, and we realise that the point at which 
man nearest approaches godlike functiéns is in the 
exercise of the creative instinct. It is not the common 
lot of man to write poems or swelling harmonies, but 
many a one has thrown the whole ambition of his 
stunted soul into the twenty square feet of his London 
yard and felt the true raptures of the artist as it blos. 
somed into the splendour of the rainbow. 

Just now, by thousands, men are planning out the 
joy of next year’s flowering time, are lovingly turning 
the brown earth and putting in bulbs and seedlings to 
await the coming of spring. Even the anxieties and 
distresses of the present time fail to quench the ardour 
of the garden lover. Again the psychology of flowers 
is apparent; the nurseryman will tell you that the rose, 
the iris, and the bulbs of brave little Holland are in 
demand, quite outnumbering other flowers. In the 
coming summer we are likely to see an efflorescing 
patriotism in the colouring of suburban borders; it is 
safe to lay a wager on the favourite colours of the 
Empire, its red, white, and blue. Nor is that the only 
effect the war is likely to produce on the garden. Un- 
consciously, in the strain of a crisis such as we are 
living through, we turn from the artificial to the simple 
and natural, to that which is enduring and sincere. This 
influence will be felt in our literature, our art, and in 
our gardens. There will be a revulsion from the exotic, 
the bizarre and problematic elements which have been 
recently so noticeable a feature in our decorative arts, 
a return to the simplicity which is the true expression of 
the beautiful. In this respect gardens have given the 
lead to their sister arts. The revival of old English 
flowers, the desire to retain natural features in the gar- 
den, the highest use of art in the simulation of natural 
beauty, are all steps in the best direction. Let us trust 
that the new tendency may carry them much further. 











M. Rodin’s Gift 

If for a while the practice of the Arts is bound to 
suffer, we may take heart from the fact that the bond 
between ourselves and our friends across the Channel 
in these matters has been tightened. In presenting to 
the English nation the collection of his sculpture ex- 
hibited at South Kensington Museum, M. Rodin hap- 
pily expresses his admiration for our soldiers, and, let 
us hope, some little appreciation of our own artistic 
qualities. He may be sure that lovers of the beautiful 
are deeply gratified at his graceful action. His strong 
and wonderful work has long been valued in this coun- 
try, and henceforth those who see it will remember, with 
added warmth, the occasion and the giver. 


We have received from Messrs. Mowbray this year a 
very nice and varied selection of Christmas cards and 
calendars. They are all appropriate for the coming 


season, and should have a very good sale. 
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The Misnomer of “Royal” Auction 
By TAUNTON WILLIAMS 


HE Americans, we are repeatedly assured, are a 
democratic people. The feudal-bound Briton is 


| 


| 


faced by the fact as he enters New York Harbour. I | 


shall not dispute the truth of the statement, although 


the memory of the intoxicating effect of the Connaught | 


visit is a live one. What I am here concerned with is to 
ask why a democratic people should have been re- 


sponsible for so inappropriate a baptism of the latest | 


variant on the game of Bridge? As the putative parent 


of the new form, our Transatlantic kinsmen were en- | 
titled to do the christening, and that the selection of | 
a royal appellation was deliberate is shown by the | 


story of the Boston clubman who is reported to have 
said, “If we are to have a black Royalty, let us at 
least have one from our own country. I| make ‘one 
Lilliuokalani,’ the dethroned Queen of Honolulu.”’ 
Hence Royal spades are known alternatively as 
“Lillies.”’ 

But why insist upon a black Royalty? If ever there 
was a thoroughly democratic revision of a card-game, 
it was “Royal’’ Auction. Let us, for instance, 
examine the principle upon which the new laws were 
based. If we trace the evolution of Bridge, it will be 
made clear that it has been a consistent process of 
equalisation. In the far-off days of “Ordinary,” 
dealer was in a truly “ Royal’”’ position. He was the 
Tsar of the card-table, issuing his ukases, against 
which there was no appeal. One of his opponents 
might hold the four aces, with other strength in three 
suits, and the other opponent might sit with the five 
honours in hearts, but if the dealer or his deputy, 
Dummy, chose to make a lordly spade call, spades it 
was, and all that the dazzling strength in the opposing 
hands could represent was four a trick on a double. 
When not on the defensive, the dealer could select his 
own ground and impose his strength on the opposition. 
Both in regard to making the best of his good cards 
and of minimising his losses, the dealer exercised a 
“Royal’’ prerogative. The intention of “ Auction,’ 
in its primitive and short-lived form, was to negative 
this advantage. The playing of the cards went to the 
highest bidder. So far the intention was good, but it 
failed of its purpose. It deposed one despotism in 
order to establish another. The supremacy of the 


_ dealer was exchanged for the supremacy of No 


Trumps. 
I shall not dwell upon the early transitional days of 


the | 
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“ Auction,’’ when everything was chaotic and the game 
was played more like Poker than Bridge. That salad 


| stage seems jejune and foolish to look back upon. 


Sound players soon recognised the traps and penalties 
for excessive bluff. The losses so outweighed the 
gains. The effects are still to be seen in “ Cut-throat ”’ 
as it is played to-day. The craze for “keeping the 
flag flying’’ at all costs, for piling up the score above 
the line, soon cooled down. The reason for every 
competitive game—to win it—reasserted itself. And 
then the inequality became manifest. “ Awuction”’ 
reeked of class-distinctions. The social grades were 
strongly contrasted. No Trumps was decked in the 
purple, blindly wooed, blindly worshipped, blindly 
served. Any pretext was good enough for calling 
“None.’’ From being a despised consummation, win- 
ning the game became a fetish, and No Trumps the 
royal road to that end. Three tricks would take one 
out, and “I thought my partner would have some- 
thing’’ was the parrot-cry of the player who went 
down. And so came about the autocracy of No 
Trumps. Next in the social scale was Hearts. The 
suit might be likened to the aristocracy of a monarchi- 
cal state: second, of course, to the tyrant, but a good 
second. Only one more trick was needed for game. 
Failing a hand impossible for No Trumps even to the 
most sanguine eye, a gamble in hearts was the next 
cbjective. Failing that possibility, and for some un- 
known reason there was always more caution in making 
suit declarations, there was the Diamond call. Dia- 
monds approximated to the upper middle classes in 
my analogy—not socially of much importance, but 
eminently respectable and solid. With great strength 
2 player might hope to win the game: still, eleven 
(In all these instances I am 
assuming the score to be love.) The black suits had 
no social standing: they were the bourgeois and work- 
ing classes. They were useless for winning a new 


game: their only value was as support for a No 
Trumper. Like the lower classes in every community, 


they had no separate distinction, and were only called 
upon in moments of crisis, or when their betters required 
their assistance. 

Thus the one purpose for which the system of 
“ Auction ’’’ was introduced was defeated. Two calls, 
in relative degree, dominated the game. A player 
might hold seven or eight clubs or spades, with the top 
honours, but unless the rest of the hand justified a 
No Trumper he could only indicate the possession of 
them as a guide to his partner. I can understand such 
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gross inequalities being revolting to the temperament 
of Uncle Sam. What I fail to understand is that, 
having revolutionised the game in the interests of de- 
mocracy, he should have given his work a label which 
is in the worst tradition of English snobbishness. For, 
mind you, “ Royal’’ Auction is an honest attempt at 
levelling up. .The humble spade has been exalted to 
rivalry with the regal No Trumper, and is superior 
by a pip to the blue-blooded heart. The bourgeois 
club is as good a game-winner as the Harley Street 
diamond. We have here some approach to the Re- 
publican ideal. The defensive spade-call has been 
eliminated, and thus the poorest hand need not expose 
its nakedness. I repeat that the whole basis upon 
which these changes have been wrought is in the spirit 
of democracy. The superiority of the No Trump call 
has almost disappeared, and a fine hand of spades is no 
longer a grievance or an excuse for a risky declaration. 
If I had been left to contemplate this aspect of the 
revised rules, I could have revived some of my youthful 
conceptions of the Pilgrim Fathers, George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, and all the other pet fables of 
American history. But “Royal’’ Auction, “ Roya!” 
spades, ‘‘Lillies’’—bah ! 








Mr. Thomas Hardy has completed a new volume of 
poems. The book bears as title ‘‘ Satires of Cir- 
cumstance: Lyrics and Reveries,’’ and is published 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. this week. 


Messrs. Batsford are publishing “ Bruges: A Record 
and an Impression,’”’ by Mary Stratton, illustrated by 
Charles Wade. The book, which has been in prepara- 
tion for some time, should be of exceptional interest 
at present. Mr. Charles Wade has made the pen-and- 
ink drawings, over 100 in number, specially for Mr. 
Herbert Batsford. 


We have received the fourth volume of Macaulay’s 
*‘ History of England,’’ published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co. at 10s. 6d. per volume. This section 
contains Chapters XIII to XVII, and takes the reader 
from the days of the Covenanters in 1689, when Edin- 
burgh was in a state of anarchy, to the disorders in 
Ireland of 1691. The illustrations and reproductions of 
old engravings and documents are extremely interest- 
ing, and the book maintains the high standard of the 
previous fine issues. 


Messrs. G. Bell and Sons have just issued a new 
volume by Pierre Loti entitled ‘‘On Life’s By-ways,”’ at 
3s. 6d. Those who know the delicate literary work of 
this essayist will anticipate pleasant hours with the 
book, and will not be disappointed. The short, dis- 
cursive papers are delightful, and range over many 
subjects, from ‘‘Tramps,’’ ‘‘Serenades,’’ and ‘‘Dogs 
and Cats,’’ to ‘‘Easter Island’’ and ‘‘Impressions of 
the Theatre.’? Perhaps the most charming is a slight 
note on Alphonse Daudet, describing Loti’s first meet- 
ing with the famous novelist, and giving a vivid sketch 
of the effect he had on the younger man. The transla- 
tor, Mr. F. Rothwell, has done his work excellently. 








REVIEWS 


The Science of Religions 


The Religions of Antiquity. By C. N. SCOTT. (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 2s. net.) 


HIS small volume is admittedly not altogether new. 

It is largely a recast of the author’s ‘‘Foregleams of 
Christianity,’’ of which two editions have already ap- 
peared ; but he has endeavoured to bring it up to date 
by incorporating quotations from various authorities, 
including some in foreign languages. With the advance 
of the study of the science of religions he is enabled to 
develop further his main thesis that the religions known 
to the history of the world were designedly preparatory 
to Christianity. Philosophers and students of higher 
thought will find much to interest them in Mr. Scott’s 
views, but the work is above the heads of general 
readers, though it is not necessary to be a scholar or 1 
specialist to appreciate the general conclusions. 

The author regards it as already demonstrated, 
firstly, that the elements of truth which lay scattered 
in the various religions and philosophies anterior to 
Christianity can be satisfactorily harmonised only by 
the Catholic creed of Christianity ; secondly, that, apart 
from that creed, the higher in tone, the purer in aspira- 
tion have been religions and philosophies, the less con- 
sistent were the doctrines of their respective meta- 
physical systems, either with facts or with each other; 
thirdly, that the hand of God is manifest in the suc- 
cession of religious developments which gradually pre- 
pared mankind for the revelation of Christianity, 
‘‘when the fullness of time was come.”’ 

It might be objected that these assumptions beg thie 
whole case. In considering the various religions, Mr. 
Scott places them in the order of succession in which 
the science of religions tends to prove that men were 
first capable of receiving each sufficiently to come 
greatly under its empire. From Fetishism (the revela- 
tion of God in Matter) he passes to other forms of 
external revelation, Pantheism, Polytheism, Anthropo- 
morphism, Dualism, Monotheism, Theism, and by the 
side of these successive revelations of Deity external tc 
self he places Mysticism, the revelation of Deity within 
self; and he distinguishes all the preceding froii 
divinatory revelation, “which is effected either super- 
naturally or providentially by means of conventional 
signs addressed objectively to one or more of the ex 
ternal senses, or, originally, produced subjectively in 
the imagination of the seer.’’ It can hardly be said 
that the author is very clear in working out these head- 
ings; his information is very condensed and _ his 
sentences are constantly long and difficult. For his 


purpose he traces the progress of religions in Turanian 
Asia, Egypt, Hellas, Rome, Gaul, India, Iran, Israel, 
until he comes to Judaism as pre-eminently a religion of 
the kind that was needed as a preparation for Chris- 
tianity. 

Into the details it is impossible to enter here. Mr. 
Scott asks for assent to the following conclusions: 
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Firstly, that Christians have no just motive for taking 
offence when charged with being Anthropomorphists, 
Fetishists, etc., for in the Catholic creed of Christianity 
the vital truths of all the religions which preceded it 
find a place, and their proper place; secondly, that the 
more spiritually advanced is a religion, the more neces- 
sary are the doctrines, complementary to each other, of 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement,: tc 
secure its metaphysical system from contradiction, 
either with facts or with itself; thirdly, that the In- 
carnation was delayed until, ‘‘in the fullness of the 
time,’ the religious education of the most progressive 
races Of mankind was sufficiently advanced for them to 
appreciate and welcome the Atonement—until “the 
fields’? were “white already to harvest.” While 
orthodox believers will accept these conclusions as satis- 
factorily worked out, it is quite possible that the 
arguments and history may be challenged by others who 
contest the evidence and its force. 





Sir Charles Tupper’s Reminiscences 


Political Reminiscences of Sir Charles Tupper. Edited 
by W. A. HARKIN. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 


SIR CHARLES TUPPER is Canada’s Grand Old Man, 
and it was a happy thought of the capable journalist 
who unfortunately did not live to see his work through, 
te get the veteran to talk of his past. Those of us who 
know something of Canada to-day find it difficult to 
understand that Winnipeg and the West are essentially 
the work of half a century. The progress of Canada 
synchronises with Confederation which paved the way 
to the Canadian-Pacific railway. A book which tells 
the story of the birth and growth of the Dominion, de- 
scribes the first Rie! rebellion, gives some vivid pages 
descriptive of Fort Garry, takes us through the exciting 
political times when parties fought out the question of 
whether the railway should be built by the Government 
or a company, and shows what the National policy 
meant to Canadian development, is bound to be of in- 
terest. There are two things in Sir Charles Tupper’s 
reminiscences which are, we think, quite new. British 
Columbia was induced to join the Dominion by promises 
that the railway to the West should be built. Doubts 
arose whether the bargain to which Lord Carnarvon was 
a party would be kept. Lord Dufferin, as Governor- 
General, visited British Columbia in 1876. One of the 
arches along his route bore the inscription, ‘‘Carnar- 
von Terms or Separation.’”’ He refused to pass under 
it unless the wording was altered. It might be done 
by substitution of a letter, he said: ‘‘Carnarvon Terms 
oz Reparation’?! The other incident turns on the agi- 
tation started against Sir John Macdonald in connection 
with the Pacific Scandal which Sir Charles Tupper 
thinks history will regard as the Pacific Slander. Lord 
Dufferin sent for Sir John and asked him to resign. 
That fact was kept even from the Cabinet. Sir Charles 
alone was taken into confidence. He at once sought an 
interview with the Governor-General and pointed out 
that he was making a fatal mistake. ‘“‘If Her Majesty 
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would to-morrow undertake to do what you have done 
she might lose her throne.’’ He advised Lord Dufferin 
to inform the Colonial Office what he had done, and 
invite the opinion of the Imperial authorities. The 
result was that Lord Dufferin withdrew his request and 
so» saved himself and Canada from a constitutional 
crisis which might have involved his ruin and _ far- 
reaching consequences for the Empire. An Appendix 
covering 98 pages gives verbatim the remarkable five 
hours’ speech in which Sir Charles Tupper in 1897 at- 
tacked the railway policy of the Mackenzie Government. 





A French Philosopher 


Henri Bergson: An Account of his Life and Philo- 


sophy. By ALGOT RUHE and NANCY MARGARET 
PAUL. (Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.) 
Dreams. By HENRI BERGSON. (T. Fisher Unwin. 


2s. 6d. net.) 


THE philosopher, for a time, is shouldered aside by 
marching regiments; but there will again come peaceful 
years, when his voice will be welcomed. We should 
like to devote a great deal more space to the discussion 
of M. Bergson and his delightful work than is possible 
at present. Meanwhile we may point out that the first 
of these two books is by far the best exposition of the 
clear-thinking Frenchman’s ideas that we have yet seen. 
The authors begin with a good outline of his career, 
then leave the rest to his own words. We miss one 
thing only—some mention of his thesis on Laughter, 
which was reviewed in THE ACADEMY for December 2, 
1911. Bergson can be vague and “‘difficult”’ at times, 
but as a rule he is illuminating and suggestive. His 
similes are admirable. We quote one short passage 
from the section entitled ‘‘Life’’ : — 

If life had travelled in one line, as a cannon-ball does, 
its evolutionary movement would be easy enough to 
trace. But it behaves much more like an explosive 
shell of which every fragment is explosive too, and so 
on for an immeasurable time. We have before. us 
for examination no more than the small pieces pro- 
duced by the latest explosions ; we start from these and 
retrace what has happened, step by step, until we 
reach the initial movement. The living shell has 
broken into individuals and species. 

The illustration is exceptionally vivid at this period. 

The essay on ‘‘Dreams’’ appeared originally in the 
Revue Scientifique; later, in The Independent as a 
translation; it is now issued for the first time in book 
form, translated very lucidly by Mr. Edwin A. Slosson, 
who also contributes an introduction. Professor Berg- 
son touches on several theories of dreaming, notes the 
intimate relation between sounds and light and the 
dreamer’s subconscious knowledge of them, and ex- 
plains briefly his impressions on the complex subject. 
The book is not Bergson at his best, but it is well worth 
reading. Delivered first as a lecture, it has not the 
finish of a studied treatise; its charm lies rather in its 
betrayal of the psychologist-philosopher’s restless, 
analytical mind. 
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A Prophet in his own Country 


Reminiscences of Tolstoy. By Count ILyA TOLSTOyY. 
Translated by GEORGE CALDERON. (Chapman and 
Hall. tos. 6d. net.) 

WE have read many books on Tolstoy, but this volume 
of intimate memories and constant association must be 
defined as the most interesting of all. Here are no 
profound discussions of philosophy and ethics, no 
pages of insignificant tittle-tattle; instead, a complete 
view of the home-life of the Russian reformer, giving 
his moods, his humour, his charming letters, his recrea- 
tions, and the most vivid picture of his family. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the years 
of Tolstoy’s early married life, when Count Ilya was 
an observant little boy, were the happiest. About 1876 
“doubts and distresses’’ and the “quest for a religion’’ 
began; in 1878 Tolstoy répudiated the Orthodox 
Russian Church altogether, became morose, and when 
the young people were enjoying a game of croquet 
“would come in and with a single word, or, even worse, 
with a single look, would spoil the whole thing.’’ 
“It is true,’’ says his son, “that at times he entered into 
our life, interested himself in‘ our lessons, and tried to 
adapt himself to our understanding; but we felt that 
the interest was strained and artificial, not a father’s 
interest but a teacher’s. And he was conscious of this 
himself.’’ The pleasures of luxury became a torment; 
manual labour became a religious duty, and the mem- 
bers of the household were drawn into his own ways, 
perhaps by the force of his strenuous example. Amid 
mental sufferings that must have been terrible, he re- 
tained, as we know, his changed beliefs to the last, 
and towards the end the scene becomes painfully sad. 

The years before this attitude of renunciation were 
full of charm. He wrote steadily, and his devoted 
wife would sit up far into the night rewriting his 
“copy’’ for the printers; hunting, coursing, shooting, 
were his recreations, and his conversation fascinated all 
visitors. He was full of good humour, and the family 
institution of “The Letter Box,’’ a box into which each 
one would drop his verses, articles, or stories, to be 
read aloud on Sundays, was a source of constant de- 
light. “None of the papers were signed, and it was a 
point of honour not to peep at the handwriting; but 
in spite of this we almost always guessed the author 
pretty correctly.’’ No one was spared; all the secrets 
and love-affairs were revealed, and the quotations from 
this amusing “Letter Box’’ form a most pleasant. inter- 
lude. 

A charming book, it is the story of the evolution of 
a character, the development of a strong and restless 
personality, and the illustrations from photographs 
add much to the pleasure of reading. 








“Child Training,’’ by Mrs. Arthur H. D. Acland, is 
a volume of suggestions for parents and teachers, re- 
sulting from many years’ observation and study of 
children. Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson will publish 
the book immediately. 
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« HE Way of the Lover’’ (Hurst and 
- Blackett, 6s.), as presented by. Arabella 
Kenealy, is rather the way of the wielder of 
the scalpel, the lancet and the stethoscope than of 
‘“‘the lover, sighing like a furnace,’’ and inditing 
madrigals to ‘‘lovely cheeks or lips or eyes.” 
But no doubt a lady doctor finds it difficult to dis. 
sociate herself entirely. from the atmosphere of the con- 
sulting-room and the hospital ward, even when writing 
a novel dealing with the tender passion. It is not 
surprising, then, that the reader is introduced to an 
eminent surgeon who chooses as a wedding present 
for his blushing bride a scientifically equipped nursing. 
home, with the intimation that she should preside over 
it. She is the usual femme incomprise, and in the cir. 
cumstances that is not to be wondered at. But she 
encounters an affinity of a sort at last in the person of 
the inventor of an electric battery guaranteed to in- 
dicate the affinities of those who use it. It will be seen 
that science has much to answer for in ‘“‘The Way of 
the Lover’’; but it is by no means a dull story, for it is 
relieved with touches of comedy and melodrama which 
show that the author’s style is far from being a dry- 
as-dust one. 

For a good thriller, one might do worse than go to 
Mr. Headon Hill, and readers of ‘‘Sir Vincent's 
Patient’? (Ward, Lock and Co., 6s.) will not be dis- 
appointed. A stepmother who covets the inheritance of 
her late husband’s daughter, and a not over-scrupulous 
physician willing to abet her in her nefarious designs 
for a handsome consideration, provide plenty of scope 
for the author’s versatile pen. Diverse expedients are 
resorted to, such as typhoid bacillus and falling rocks, 
by the arch-plotters as the heroine’s fateful twenty-first 
birthday approaches, with what result we must leave 
the reader to discover. 

Lovers of fiction may always be sure of a good story 
from the pen of that popular novelist, Miss Mary 
Johnston, and readers of her latest, “The Witch” 
(Constable and Co., 6s.), will not be disappointed. 
She tells a poignant, gruesome tale of a period when 
an absurd but deep-rooted belief in witchcraft pre- 
vailed throughout this country, and the cruel persecu- 
tion and burning of the supposed witches were almost 
everyday occurrences. It is on record that when Queen 
Elizabeth had a bad attack of toothache, which pre- 
vented her obtaining any rest, her sufferings were 
seriously attributed to preternatural agencies employed 
against her; and her successor, King James, was 4 
staunch believer in magic and spells. It is the period 
embracing the close of the great queen’s reign and the 
accession of the “most learned fool in Christendom . 
that the author has chosen for the scene of her semi 
historical romance. The sufferings of the lovers pro- 


vide affecting reading, and the browbeating of the 
crazy old woman at the trial is a vivid presentation 





of the iniquities which paraded as justice in thos? 
days. 
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Shorter 


The Flag 

A delightful brochure entitled “ The Union Jack: 
What It is and What It Means’”’ comes to hand from 
Messrs. Holbrook and Son, of Portsmouth. With a 
view to the promotion of Imperial patriotism and 
loyalty, Mr. F. J. Johnston-Smith has prepared a use- 
ful history of the flag from the time of Richard I, end 
shows how the history of the Empire is symbolised in 
the Union Jack. He supplements this with some accept- 
able lyrics written for a souvenir of the First Imperial 
Council and addressed to the various parts of the 
Empire. A series of coloured diagrams gives the 
Crosses of St. Patrick, St. Andrew, and St. George, 
the Union flag of Scotland and England, 1606, and 
the Union Jack of 1801. Many will like to have the 
booklet for the sake of the flag folds—an ingenious 
idea. 


Notices 


The Iron Duke 

In the “Duke of Wellington’’ (Nelson) Mr. J. Walter 
Buchan tells the story of the conquest of Mysore, the 
Peninsular campaign, and Waterloo. Mr. Buchan 
treats his subject in plain straightforward style, and is 
concerned only with the Iron Duke as a man of action. 
As a politician the Duke “did not excel,’’ says Mr. 
Buchan, with summary confidence in his own judgment. 
Wellington was “the greatest General Britain has ever 
produced,’’ and the battles he fought and won should 
be the common knowledge of the young people who 
this year are eagerly following the still greater struggle. 
The present is proving that the spirit which carried 
Wellington to victory is with Britain yet, and we fol- 
low Mr. Buchan’s narrative with none the less interest 
because of the absorbing events of the moment. 


An Inspiring Poetic Drama 
A re-issue of Mr. Charles M. Doughty’s poem, ‘“The 

Cliffs’” (Duckworth and Co., 3s. 6d.), which was first 
published five years ago, would have received more 
attention in times of peace. Readers may remember 
that it deals with matters extremely topical. In- 
vasion, airships, cut cables, war, all find a place in this 
really wonderful work, and if we are reminded in parts 
of its scheme of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘Dynasts,’”’ the 
comparison is not ‘‘odious.’’ Let the Commander 
speak : 

Good People, the sun sets; time is take arms! 

I warn you in the King’s name, and do require 

That in this village every one of you 

Who sound is of his limbs and of man’s age 

Assemble to me, the King’s Officer. 

Each bring such weapon, ready in his hand, 

As he may find. All cry, God Save the King! 


It is a ‘‘Dramatic Poem’’ indeed, and should be read 
by all whose hearts are stirred by the thoughts of war. 


The Tory Tradition 

Mr. G. G. Butler has been well advised to reproduce 
the lectures he delivered before the University of Penn- 
sylvania. In ‘‘The Tory Tradition’’ (Murray, 3s. 6d. 
net) he deals with Bolingbroke, Burke, Disraeli and 
Salisbury: four subjects which in Mr. Butler’s very 
competent hands lose none of their fascination. The 
purpose of the lectures was to show the Americans 
that the Tory alike of the eighteenth and the twentieth 
centuries stands for liberty at least as fully as the 
Radical and his Whig predecessor. There ought to 
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| have been no difficulty in making it clear to the trans- 


_ Atlantic mind that the Tory is not the dreadful person 





| that came his way. 


some Pennsylvanians may think him to be. Every page 
in this book is delightful reading for anyone who con- 
cerns himself with party and political history, and the 
value of the work is materially enhanced by the inclu- 
sion of Edmund Burke, who “‘shared to the full the 
Tory disbelief in the finite wisdom or finite capabilities 
of any one individual.’’ Prepared for an American 
audience, there is much in these essays which some 
Britons would be the better for having laid seriously to 
heart. 

A Racy Chronicle 


We have not seen many volumes of reminiscences as 
entertaining as the ‘‘Recollections of an Irish Judge,”’ 
by Mr. M. M’D. Bodkin, K.C. (Hurst and Blackett, 
10s.). From the first page the good stories begin, and 
they continue, with interludes of political and legal 
memories, throughout the book. Joining the Freeman’s 
Journal as a reporter, he did the hack-work of the 
Press, and brings out the pathos as well as the humour 
In the course of his transit to the 
Bar he made good use of his opportunities, meeting 
many famous people; and later on, when in Parliament, 
went through the stormy times of the Parnell split. 
Afterwards, when chief editorial writer and dramatic 
critic on his old paper, he made many friendships 
among actors, and his chapters on the Stage are ex- 
tremely interesting. We recommend Mr. Bodkin’s book 
to all who have followed politics, the Press, or the 
drama. 


A Publisher At Large 

There seems to be a fashion setting in among Ameri- 
can publishers to write their autobiographies. Follow- 
ing but a short while after John Adams Thayer’s ‘‘Out 
of the Rut,’’ Mr. S. S. McClure has made a book en- 
titled ‘‘My Biography’’ (Murray, Ios. 6d.) of the series 
of articles in the magazine which he founded, and 
which bears his name. It is the peculiar charm 
of Autobiography that it affords opportunity for 
peering into another’s cupboard, so that one may 
discover whether his skeleton is as bad as our own. 
Of self-revelation Mr. McClure gives us nothing, and 
one is a little wearied with the large amount of the 
book given to his early struggles. The shocks he re- 
ceived as a “‘rolling stone’’ were severe. But even a 
rolling stone gathers by attrition with its surroundings 
many things more valuable than moss. It was thus the 
idea came to him of Syndicating Fiction. The high 
rate of pay commanded by the best authors used to pro- 
hibit the use of their work in all but the more expen- 
sive monthlies, who alone could purchase the exclusive 
use of a story in magazine’ form. To purchase a 
story and sell it to editors of widely separate States, 
to be used on the same date for a comparatively small 
fee, was Mr. McClure’s invention. Even inthe U.S.A., 
always notable for the rapid adoption of ideas, the 
innovation hung fire, and it was only the leniency of 
a few authors which permitted Mr. McClure to reap 
the reward. This reward was the greater as it brought 
the author in contact with many of the most popular 
fiction writers of our day. The chapters dealing with 
these writers are the more interesting as they shed light 
on the great prosperity enjoyed by authors who gain 
the public ear. But the rule laid down for his own 
guidance by the author when valuing a book, that it 
should still retain a ‘‘grip’’ on him after the third read- 
ing, would, if he had applied it impartially, surely 
condemn his own. 
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Carrier Pigeons and Warfare 


T HE use of the carrier pigeon was known to Eastern | 


nations in quite ancient times, and it was brought 
to the attention of Europeans at the time of the First 


Crusade, when the Saracens were found to be employ- | 


ing the birds for the conveyance of information. To | 


chase and intercept these messengers, the Christian 
commanders made use of falcons on several occasions, 
and on others caught the tired birds, substituted mis- 
leading messages for those they were carrying, and then 
sent them on to deceive the enemy. Although the use 
of carrier pigeons has continued since those far-off days, 
more probably as an amusement than otherwise, it was 
not until the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 that these 
birds again became of conspicuous public service. 





During the siege of Paris communication between the | 


outside world and the beleaguered city was obtained 
by this means. Microphotographs of Government and 
military dispatches, private messages, and even news- 
papers were printed upon films of collodion and carried 
by the birds—as many as 30,000 words in some in- 
stances. Qn arrival, these would then be enlarged by 
photography and made legible. 

The majority of the birds used were from five to 
eight months old, breeding pigeons not being found 
so reliable. Two categories were employed—departure 
and arrival pigeons. The first, some of the most per- 
fectly trained birds in all France, belonged to the 
northern and western districts, and had been confided 
to the Mayor of Paris by their owners shortly before 
the investment of the city. Usually ten copies of each 
dispatch were handed to the keeper of the pigeons, and 
they were fastened, generally in a quill, to one of the 
tail feathers of as many birds. The arrival pigeons 
were those sent out with the balloons to bring back word 
of the latter’s safe descent, together with news from the 
provinces. On its return to Paris the bird regained its 
loft by an opening in the roof which, while allowing 
it to enter, did not permit its egress. A glance was 
sufficient for identification, as it was usually fatigued 
and would at once seek its habitual place in the loft it 
had quitted a few days previously. A stamp imprinted 
on one of its feathers denoted whence it came, and the 
dispatch was removed and deciphered. Not infre- 
quently the pigeons were wounded, either by some bird 
of prey or by shots from German rifles. 

Originally the pigeon messengers were only employed 
to convey Government dispatches; but in the month of 
October it was suggested that they might also be 
utilised, in a limited measure, to convey the corre- 
spondence of the general public. 
November 10, the Government issued a decree by which 
the inhabitants of the provinces were informed that they 
might forward to the Postal Delegate at Clermont- 
Ferrand two kinds of dispatches for conveyance by 


Pigeon Post into Paris. The first was merely to com- 


prise the names and addresses of the sender and the 
person for whom it was intended, with the answers 
“Yes’’ or “‘No”’ to four questions; the charge for this 


Eventually, on | 





was one franc. The second was an ordinary message o{ 
not more than twenty words, including names and 
addresses; for this half a franc was charged for each 
word. This novel system of communication was 5 
great a success that the first day an office was opened 
at Tours to receive these messages it was besieged by 
an enormous crowd. Photographic reductions of the 
Tours Moniteur and of the London 7zmes were also 
sent into the capital by this means. 

The first pigeon to bring a Government dispatch into 
Paris was one taken out in the ‘‘Ville de Chateaudun” 
balloon, which started on November 6 and alighted in 
safety at Reclainville in the Eure-et-Loir department. 
This dispatch, although sent off on the morrow, did 
not reach its destination until November 13; but its 
arrival proved that the birds could perform their duty 
during the winter months. There had been consider. 
able controversy on the subject, and, such a long in- 
terval having elapsed without news, it was feared that 
the feathered messengers could not accomplish their 
journey in the cold weather, and the winter of 187071 
was especially severe. On the following day, Noven- 
ber 14, a second pigeon arrived with the cheering news 
of the capture of Orleans by the Army of the Loire. 
The bird which brought the first private messages to the 
besieged arrived about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and by eleven o’clock at night the whole of them, 226 
in number, had been enlarged, copied, and transmitted 
by telegraph to the persons to whom they were aé- 
dressed. 

At that time the pigeon was looked upon by the 
besieged as a sacred bird, and Paris shuddered with 
horror when it learnt that the ‘‘cultured’’ barbarian by 
whom it was invested, following the example of the 
Christian Crusader of old, had let loose a large number 
of hawks, specially imported from Saxony, with the 
view of intercepting and destroying the much-prized 
letter-carriers. And so history is ever being repeated. 








The Red Cross Motor Ambulance 


Subscriptions to this fund for presenting a Napier 
Motor Ambulance Car valued at £625 to the Red Cross 
Society are coming in very slowly. We ask our readers 
to let us have a note of sums collected. The £10 
guaranteed provisionally depends on our Teceiving the 
balance of £525. So far the amounts received are : 





Miss Margaret Eastwood ............... Ss 5 0 
ee kk he thet sag 
Berard PRM PG. .....ic cies cc ccccceneses 3 4 
oe Wee, anndich altars 3 8 
P. Fi TR | icine: 4 2 

£8 16 9 


Even with the £100 conditionally promised, this 
leaves a big row to hoe if the amount wanted is to be 
raised. 

Everyone complains that subscriptions are being invited 
in such numbers that it is impossible to give to all. 
But we would point out that if a limited number of people 
would undertake to collect sixpences and shillings there 
would te no difficulty in raising the money for this Red 
Cross Car. 
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MOTORING 


P result of the war than that concerned with the 
manufacture and sale of private motor-cars. So far as 
the principal car-producing countries of the Continent 
—France, Germany, and Belgium—are concerned, it 


may almost be said that the industry is no longer in | 


existence, the factories, or rather those which remain 
intact, having lost most of their workmen by military 
demands. In ordinary times the elimination of im- 
portant competition would, of course, result in an 
immediate “boom ’’ in this country, but this has not 
happened for several reasons. In the first place, money 
has become abnormally “tight,’’ and, secondly, there 
is an atmosphere of uncertainty and anxiety about the 
present position which naturally has a deterrent effect 
upon the less wealthy section of the car-buying public. 
The demand for cars has fallen off to such an extent 
that it 1s difficult to see how the majority of makers 
will be able to hold out unless the war soon ends. The 
fortunate minority are those whose facilities are ex- 
tensive and varied enough to undertake the urgent 
requisitions of the Government for vehicles suitable for 
transport, ambulance, and general work in the field. 
The comparatively few firms who are in this happy 
position are not only able to avoid discharging work- 
men and staff, but can also proceed with their original 
pleasure-car programme for 1915. 


Prominent among the firms referred to above is the 
Napier Company, whose huge works at Acton have been 
kept continuously busy with the execution of the im- 
portant orders placed by the British and Russian 
Governments for transport and ambulance vehicles. 
Although these official orders are, we understand, 
sufficient to keep the works in a state of normal activity 
for many months to come, additional provision has 
been made which will enable the company to adhere 
to the pleasure-car programme originally decided upon 
for next year, details of which have just been 
announced. The most important and _ interesting 
feature of this is the reduction in the number of differ- 
ent types hitherto manufactured—a policy of concen- 
tration which cannot fail to enhance the value of the 
models now in course of production. 
well-known “ Colonial’? model for overseas use, which 
has now been considerably improved both in power and 
general ability, the Napier pleasure-car programme will 
be confined exclusively to two models—the 30/35 h.p. 


ROBABLY few industries have suffered more as a | 


| 
| 


Apart from the 


six-cylinder and the new 16/22 h.p. four-cylinder. The | 


former established its reputation by its extraordinary 
conquering ’’ of the European Alps under the official 
observation of the R.A.C., a feat which no other car 


has attempted, either before or since. This success, 


combined with the entire satisfaction it has given, has 
determined the company to make it the standard 
Napier six-cylinder for 1915. The principal improve- 
ment effected in this model since the Alpine test has 
been an improved system of cantilever springing, which 
tenders it as fine a specimen of a luxurious automobile 


as the most hypercritical could desire. The four- 
cylinder, which has an engine of the same dimensions 
(89 by 127 mm.) as the Napier “ six,’’ has been found 
by experience to represent the ideal type of a four- 
cylindered car, and it is confidently expected by the 
makers that the improvements recently introduced into 
the suspension and springing will still further enhance 
its already high reputation. There can be little doubt 
that the decision to concentrate entirely upon the per- 
fecting of these two representative types is a sound 
one, calculated to increase the prestige and prosperity 
of the company. 








In the Temple of Mammon 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 


London, E.C. 
O papers that the whole City was in a state of rebel- 

lion over the new rules promulgated by the Stock 
Exchange. But a reader of the financial newspapers who 
does not possess any other means of information would 
get a very wrong idea of the position. The fact is the 
Committee is very much in the position of an official handi- 
capper. It has to make things easy and equal for every- 
body. Where it puts a little weight on in one place it 
takes it off in another, and the proof that the rules are 
in the main equitable is shown by the fact that no one 
considers them so. A good handicapper pleases nobody, 
and a fair-minded Committee is even less likely. It is 
perfectly impossible to piece together efficiently the busi- 
ness that was broken into a thousand fragments by the 
closing of the House. Every member has a multiplicity 
of bargains, many of which are closely allied. For ex- 
ample, a client might be a big ‘‘bull’’ of a certain stock 
and the broker might think the position dangerous; he 
might therefore protect himself. The same applies to a 
‘‘bear” transaction. Such protection would be perfectly 
legitimate, and only what a cautious man would do, and 
as the broker might enter into half a dozen bargains with 
other members of the House for his own protection so 
those other half dozen members might pass on a portion of 
the bargains to other dealers. These dealers need not have 


NE would imagine from reading the financial news- 


been English. The business might have been done in 
Paris, Berlin, New York, Brussels or Vienna. The war 
stopped all these time bargains. The very essence of 


Stock Exchange business is time. A man pays so much 
for the right either to buy or sell a stock during one ac- 
count, but he pays a very different price if he requires that 
right extended over six months. The war has destroyed 
time bargains, and the Stock Exchange Committee has 
accentuated the destruction, yet neither I nor anyone else 
can see how the Committee could have acted otherwise. 
Serious people take the view that in face of unheard-of 
difficulties the Committee has done the best it could. It 
could not please everybody, therefore it has pleased 
nobody, and by pleasing nobody it has shown its fairness. 
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There is some diversity of opinion as to how the present 
settlement will pass off. The bankers anticipate no 
trouble, and the large moneylenders and wealthy stock- 
brokers seem equally confident. But I have talked with 
many of the smaller fry, who declare that they do not in- 
tend to risk a single farthing of their capital on behalf of 
their clients. This means that if the clients do not con- 
form to the new rules the broker will leave the dealer in 
the lurch. Possibly a great deal of this talk will not 
materialise, but it shows a weak position—a bad thing for 
the House. The rule that no member is to be publicly 
hammered or may hammer himself cuts both ways. It 
protects the public against a panic, for undoubtedly 
a panic would have ensued if a large number of 
firms had been publicly hammered; but it injures 
the public, as they will no longer know whether 
the brokers with whom they do business are 
solvent or otherwise. This in my opinion is a very serious 
matter. Clients have been accustomed to trust their stock- 
brokers implicitly. They will now be afraid to do so, and 
I do not blame them, for no one except the Committee of 
the Stock Exchange will know the true position. — In 
future I should advise everyone who does business with the 
Stock Exchange to refuse to pay out money until he has 
the securities handed over to him. There are many clients 
who have deposited securities with their stockbrokers as 
cover for speculative accounts. These securities are more 
often than not pawned with the bank. Suppose the client 
has deposited £2,000 of securities for a £/500 speculative 
account, he pays up his differences and closes the account, 
and then demands the securities back from the stock- 
broker. If the broker is in a weak position his banker will 
refuse to part with the securities, and the client will be in 
a very awkward place, especially if the broker is insolvent. 
The most extraordinary care will have to be taken in deal- 
ing with stockbrokers in future, for I am quite certain 
that 25 per cent. of members of the House have been 
made insolvent through war, and the insolvency of one 
affects the standing of another. 


At the time of writing the Government have not dis- 
closed the terms on which they propose to issue the war 
loan. But as far as one can gather investors will get a 
clear 4 per cent. Indeed, it is the only chance the Govern- 
ment have, for, from a business point of view, no one 
would lend the British Government money to-day after Mr. 
Asquith’s statement that the war is costing a million a day, 
and the evidently inspired statement in the Statist that 
the total cost of the war is hardly likely to be less than a 
thousand millions. We may be sure that if the Statist 
thinks that the cost of the war will be a thousand millions 
it will be at least 1,500 millions. Now, although the 
Government may be able to borrow 300 millions at 4 per 
cent. its next 300 millions will cost 44, and its third 300 
millions 54, whilst it is equally certain that if it, is in the 
market for a further loan, it will have to pay 6 per cent. 
Also we must bear in mind that during the whole period 
of the war there will be a continuous issue of Exchequer 
bills, and that there may be occasions on which the 
Government will have to pay from 5 to 6 per cent. The 
public is very optimistic, and it does not in the least realise 
that-we are now engaged in the greatest war the world has 
ever seen. It hears these statements made every day, but 
it hears them made so often that they have lost their 
meaning. But if it could only grasp the seriousness of the 
position it would bestir itself. Indifference is not the 
attitude with which to face the present crisis. Everyone 
says what a serious thing the war is, and nobody behaves 
as though they believed it. It will be a bad thing if we 
have to make the most tremendous sacrifices without being 
prepared for them. The Government by establishing a cen- 
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sorship prevented the nation from grasping the horrors of 
war. It is just as important that we should realise the 
horrors as that we should be proud of the glorious manner 
in which our soldiers have fought. We are precluded from 
sharing in either the honour or the misery of the struggle, 
The Goldfields report is extremely depressing. But 
the board have done the best they can and are boldly 
utilising the paper reserves to write down the paper 
assets. The day of the Goldfields is over. Amalgamated 
Zinc although it has plenty of money in hand will pay no 
more dividends until the war is over. It will go on 
making concentrates as long as the cash holds out, but it 
cannot sell them except to Germany. The Tebrau report 
is disappointing. The board pass the dividend altogether, 
but it looks as though this were the wisest policy. When 
the trees are thinned out the directors should be able to 
pay 5 per cent. ina year’s time. Working costs are stil] 
very high, and the selling price very low. Anglo-Sumatra, 
another Edinburgh company, has done fairly well and 
pays 30 per cent. without any difficulty, and as the estimate 
for the current year is 600,000 Ibs., this rate of dividend 
should be easily maintained. Roumania Consolidated has 
had an excellent year, having made £135,195. The board 
act with great caution. They write off £34,000 to de- 
preciation, place £20,000 to reserve, and carry forward 
£93,866. Whether the funds they have in hand, which 
appear to be about £.43,000, will carry them through the 
current year depends, of course, upon the state of affairs in 
the Near East, but clearly the concern is well managed. 
RayMonpd RADCLYFFr. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE THEATRE AND MR. COSMO HAMILTON. 
To the Editor of THe AcADEMy. 

Sir,—With great deference I beg to submit that if all 
attempts at reform were to be dismissed as charmingly and 
as airily as you dismiss what has been erroneously called 
my ‘‘attack on the Theatre’’ we might all just as well 
devote our energies to dropping small stones into the 
Thames. THe AcApemy, unlike the stage journals, which 
cannot be expected to be wholly independent or unbiased, 
has nobody’s axe to grind, sits on no fence, and is in the 
enviable and delightful position of being able to regard life 
and its accidents and incidentals without prejudice. | 
claim a certain amount of your valuable space in order 
to correct the impression that has somehow or other crept 
into your mind as to my attitude towards the actor- 
manager system. I cannot conceive what it is that | 
have recently written—I have been cursing this pernicious 
and absurd system for ten solid years in and out of print 
—that has led you to believe that I quarrel with actor- 
managers because they keep ‘‘a wary eye on the box- 
office.’ On the contrary, I hold that they are so much 
occupied in the exploitation of themselves at the expense 
of the play, and therefore of the public, as to be altogether 
out of touch with the box-office. 

That is, in fact, the point.. If the actor-manager were 
gifted with the wary eye of which you write the theatre 
would not now be at its last gasp, nor would there be 
such heartrending distress among its members. It is this 
distress, the far-reaching effect of which is likely to claim 
the attention of the State, that makes this moment very 
right, only too terribly well-chosen, for my attack. If you 
would take the trouble to look beneath the surface, oF 
perhaps it would be more appropriate to say, enter the 
stage-door, you would find ample reason for not indulg- 
ing in an easy and insincere encouragement towards the 
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de theatre. You would, on the contrary, I am certain, join | and the Neutral Powers,’’ is a great disappointment to all 


the me in the pursuit of an ideal with some of my enthusiasm, | who hold that solemn contracts between nations should 








inner caring no more than I do whether you placed yourself | be held as sacred as contracts between individuals. Dr. 
a within the range of the critics’ firing line or not. Blank | Jitta was appealed to as President of the International 
+ & cartridge does no damage, and even its smoke blows easily Law Association to vindicate international contracts. The 
away. office he holds gives importance to his expressions of 
oldly For years the theatre has been losing favour. For years | opinion, Sener when he says in effect that ie Associa- 
ape it has been limping along, the victim of parasite specula- | tion must fold its arms now that international contracts 
lated tors, prices that belong to a past monopoly of the amuse- | are being broken right and left in the heart of Europe. 
Y No ment market, inflated star salaries and that worst of all | He tells us that the Association was established just after 
> on evils, the actor-manager. Against this person as an | the war of 1870 to ‘‘promote peace and goodwill among 
at it individual I have, of course, nothing to say. Iam talking | men,’’ yet now it must content itself with the hope that 
eport of the actor-manager as a theatrical institution, as an | ‘‘after the war the work may be resumed.’’ 
ther, average actor who has placed himself, or been placed, in | Dr. Jitta says the ‘‘Association is bound to remain 
Vhen a position which is utterly against the common rules that | strictly neutral and impartial.’”” The appeal made to the 
le to apply to sound business principles, and which render the | Association did not ask it to be otherwise than impartial. 
» still artistic side of the drama abortive and impossible, bringing | To refuse to recognise an outrage one sees committed is 
atra, it to the level of the reach-me-down garment. If the | not to be impartial, it is in effect siding against the victim 
and actor-manager system were one in which the god in the | of the outrage. If International Law has any existence 
Mate car accepted plays on their merits and cast them from | at all, the Conventions of The Hague of 1907 form part 
dend the best available talent, in some cases standing aside | of it, and whenever violated by a belligerent should receive 
1 has altogether himself, being utterly unsuited, or being satis- | the attention of every neutral Power that was a party to 
oard fied to be cast for the part in which his ability and per- | the making of the law. Germany was a party to the 
> de- sonality would be useful—in other words, if the system | Convention which provided that ‘“‘belligerents are for- 
ward included some of the rudiments ef common sense and or- | bidden to move troops or convoys, whether munitions of 
vhich dinary business knowledge, and were devoid of self- | war or supplies, across the territory of a neutral Power.” 
h the advertisement and an egotism that amounts to a sort of | Is it nothing to the other neutral Powers that Germany 
irs in exaltation, the present controversy would not now be has violated the neutral territory of Belgium ? 
ed. raging, because we are all agreed as to over-charging, | It is to be hoped that the members of the International 
FE. inflated salaries and the falsity of rent values. I say, | Law Association will soon meet and agree that the defence 
and the truth of my assertion is proved time after time | of the rights of neutral Powers is the one thing which is 
every season, that there is not one actor-manager in of the first importance to them at the present moment. 
London to-day, nor has there been one since the theatre | If the rights of Belgium may be violated without pro- 
lost Sir Henry Irving, whose name means more to the | test, why not the rights of all neutral Powers, one by one? 
hox-office than a dozen penny stamps. It is the play that | The letter of its President surely cannot be the last 
ON. draws. You might put all the actor-managers and their § word of the Association on this terrible war, which has 
leading ladies together in one bill, if you could do so with- | devastated a country which desired to take no part in it. 
if all out bloodshed, and have infinite difficulty in getting people | For the International Law Association to close its doors 
y and to accept ‘‘paper’’ if the play were not attractive to the | till the close of the War would be on a par with a strike 
called public. On the other hand, you may put a company of | of police during a riot. It is when tried that laws should 
well talented but unheard-of people into a play that has in it | be maintained or amended. Offenders must not be allowed 
o the something that catches the heart of playgoers and, always | to set them at naught. By the action of the German 
which provided that it is in a theatre of which the taxi-drivers | Government personal liberty throughout the whole world 
‘ased, have heard, it will fill the box-office for months. The last | is threatened. I am, yours faithfully, 
in the case in point is ‘‘Peg o’ my Heart,’”’ in which the star is | MarK H. JupbGE. 
-d life new to London. Another case was ‘“‘The Great Adven- | Highlands, Folkestone, Nov. 14, 1914. 
» ae ture,’’ at a little place at the back of beyond, for which | ae 
ocdes tvery actor was chosen for his ability, and not for his | PROFESSOR STRONG AND BELGIAN 
crept name. The leading lady was unknown in this country, | EMPLOYMENT. 
ctor- and the only names that I ever saw in the advertisements | To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 
hat | were those of two people who were not to be found in the | Sir,—There are many thousands of Belgians now present 
icious play. We should indeed all be glad to hear—because | in Britain as our guests; they are composed of all classes, 
print ninety-five per cent. of public opinion is with me in my | professional men, artisans, and field labourers. All alike 
actor- contention—why you state that our actor-managers are | are willing ane anxious to work; in fact, their enforced 
box- = of fine artistic perception, and if that is the reason | jdjeness is no small part of the affliction which they have 
much sn they have placed their theatres outside the list of | to bear. If we would repay some part of the debt which 
pense gage semma I agree with both you and “‘Pellinore” | we owe to Belgium, therefore, we should endeavour to 
yether . the theatre is at present more in need of encourage- lighten their affliction by finding them some kind of work, 
in hives “: Oath ak I a tint, after due con- | or opening up for them some kind of future. It is obvious 
were n é » you will lend the weight of your paper to the | that in our endeavour to benefit our guests we must do 
eatre ‘. eme of encouragement which is the only one to put the | nothing to injure the position of our own countrymen. 
re te usiness on a sound basis once more—I mean the whole | What can we then do to promote the interests of the Bel- 
s this “y total abolition of actor-managers. I have the honour | gians without injuring our people? First and foremost, 
claim oe sir, your obedient servant, _ a number of Belgian families of good education are estab- 
very olkestone, Nov. 14. Cosmo HaMILTON. | jished in small towns and villages throughout the country. 
if you tise eens | Some members of these families are able to give lessons in 
e, oF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION. | French, music, or drawing in districts where no facilities 
r the To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. | are at hand for the employment of English teachers. An 
\dulg- Sir,—The letter from Dr. D. Josephus Jitta which you | excellent chance is thus thrown in the way of English 
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which under ordinary conditions .they could not receive 
except in towns. 

Then it might be well to remember that Belgium is the 
country in Europe where intensive culture is brought to 
the greatest perfection, and the Belgians with whom I have 
talked have expressed great surprise at the vast amount of 
land in this country which they consider as grossly neg- 
lected in view of the food supply which, under a better 
system of agriculture, our country is capable of producing. 
They might give us some useful lessons in agricultural 
economies and in the raising of beetroot crops. Again, | 
in some parts of the country agricultural labourers cannot | 
be produced for love or money. Belgian women are per- | 
fectly able and -willing to work in the fields here as they 
work in Belgium, and this aid might be most valuable to 
farmers. It seems also timely to suggest to those in- 
terested in the welfare of the Belgians that our Colonies 
are crying out for more female labour, and that should our 
guests think of emigrating they will receive a warm wel- 
come in our Colonies. Should they go to South Africa, 
they will find that the Cape Dutch or Taal is practically 
identical with their own Flemish. Those who are in charge 
of Belgian settlements would do well to procure informa- 
tion relative to the scale of wages and chances of employ- 
ment in the various Colonies from the different Agents- 
General in Victoria Street, Westminster; and if some of 
the information could be furnished in the Flemish lan- 
guage it would be more widely appreciated. 

I am, yours very truly, 
H. A. STRONG. 








Farnham Common, November 1o. 


HOCH DER KAISER! 
To the Editor-®f Tue AcApEmy. 

Sir,—While the skit you print this week is fairly well 
known, the following, which is at least equally clever and 
amusing, is also worth representation. It appeared in the 
Sydney Bulletin at the time of the Chinese disturbances. 

Evacustes A. Puipson. 
THE KalIsEeR’s PRAYER. 
Lort Cott of Hoshts,-der headen rache 
Und pring to sgorn der zagred pache, 
But, dough dey vill not pow to Dee, 
Py my mailed fist, dey shall to Me ! 
It often makes Me feel kvite vild 
To zee Dee treating dem zo mild ; 
Und, how der headenish Chinec 
Gets ofer Dee, gets ofer Me. 


But now I’ve girdet up my loins, 
Zent out my men, my ships, my goins, 
Mit guns peyond der Yellow Zee, 
To civilise for Me und Dee. 

Dou zoon shalt zee der headen die ; 
No living Hung, or Chang, or Li, 
Vill efer tare to tisagree 

Mit vot is daught py Dee und Me. 
Ven py der gun shveet beace is vun, 
I’ll zend dem Pibles py der ton, 

Und dake it oudt in zilk und tea 

For Christian folk in Shermany. 
I’ve dolt my men to zee Dee troo; 
Dey know yoost vot dey haf to do; 
Und, ven der nations all braise Me 
I’ll alter it to ‘‘Ve,*’ Dou’lt zee. 


us Canada Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg; in 
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